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The  Develppijient  of  the  Coal  Industr.y  in  Alberta* 

Albertfc^.  is  today  confronted  with  the  lar^-eot  problem  she 
has  ever  encountered •A  problem  which  has  been  growing  continually 
since  which  has  now  taken  on  such  immense  proportions  that 

it  can  no  longer  be  disregarded .This  question  has  been  brought  to 
to  the  foreground  during  late  years  and  has  received  considerable 
study,  from  different  angles  ^These  studies while  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  good, have  on  the  v;hole  been  influenced  by  prejudices  due 
to  political , provincial  or  financial  reardnSjand  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  has  not  been  made  from  an  unbiased  viev/po int »An 
endeavor  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
this-^o.ur'-co&l  problem >f^pplying  all  of  the  available  data  to  the 
case  and  deducing  the  results  and  solutions  from  these. 

Alberta  is  in  a  very  favorable  position  regarding  her 
coal  resources  .These  are  Cretaceous  in  age  and  are  v/idely  distrib«?» 
uted  over  the  province. Estimates  as  to  the  value  and  amount  of 
these  deposits  have  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  past, chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  G-eoiogy  of  the  province  had  not  been  worked 
out  in  detail. Due  to  more  recent  ani  correct  data  on  the: ease  new 
estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Alberta  Coal  Commission  of  1926. /■'. 

f 

These  estimates  show  that  at  present  there  are  approximately  I  ^ 
fifty-seven  and  a  half  billion  tons  of  coal  in  the  province  of 
v;hich,  thirty-one  and  a  half  billion  are  bituminous|coals :  eleven  and 
a  half  billion  are  sub-bituminouycoals : and  fourteen  and  a  half 
billion  are  lignitic  coals  .Asstsming  as  is  pointed  cut  by  the 
commission  that  ^0^  of  the  coal  is  lost  due  to  losses  in  mining  we 
have  the  fact  that  Alberta  has  some  29  iblllion  tons  of  coal  that 
can, be  actually  placed  on  the  market,  this  supply  ii^suff icient  to 
ensure  no  shortage  for  considerable  time  to  come. 
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The  kinds  of  coal  found  in  the  province  are  many  and  varied • 
It  has  been  found  thatj,due  to  the  pressure  caused  by  tne  upthrust 
of  the  Roclcy  Mountains  the  seams  in  the  youngest  age  along  this  up¬ 
thrust  are  much  superior  to  those  further  East* In  the  v/esterly  part 
of  the  province  we  find  coals  having, low  moisture  content, low  volatile 
c4ntent,and  a  high  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  .Upon  going  further 
East  we  find  that  the  moisture  content  increases  greatly (e.s  we 
progres^  as  does, the  volatile  matter .Due  to  the  consequent  decrease 
in  fixed  carbon  in  the  coal  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  moisture  . 
is  high, the  B*T  .Upvalue  of  these  coals  is  much  less  than  those 
closer  to  the  upthrust *Analys is  of  Alberta  coals  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Council  of  Alberta* 
Pig.  1  shows  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  this 
work, and  bears  out  the  statements  made  above, After  several  hundred 
Alberta  coals  had  been  analized  by  the  Council  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  are  coals  in  Alberta  ranging  in  quality  from  a 
good  grade  of  anthracite  to  a  low  grade  1 ignite .Likewise  it  has  been 
shown  that  these  do  not  occur  in  fixed  classes  but  that  in  the  series 
they  are  everywhere  gradational ,It  is  partly  due  to  this  great 

variation  in  the  Alberta  coals  that  there  is  a  coal  problem  in  the 
province® 


Alberta^like  many  other  new  countries,  has  been  through 
the  stage  of  speculation  in  connection  with  the  coal  industry  .This 
point  is  very  well  brought  out  in  the  the  report  of  the  Alberta 
Ooal  Commission  of  i926-.it  says, 

”Up  to  the  end  of  1924  according  to  records, over  one  thousand  ’’mines*' 


had  been  opened  in  the  province, of  which  two- thirds  had  been 
abandoned. For  tlee  year  1923-  the  last  normal  year- of  the  tv/elve 
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Note  i 

Figs.  1 -a,  lb*  and  l-.c  were  taken  from  Report  No.  15  of 
The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Council  of  .\lbertao 
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bituminDus  mines, nine  produced  over  two  hundred  thousand  tons  each 
and  were  responsible  for  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  output. Of 
the  twenty-ei^'ht  sub-bituniin^>us  mines, two  produced  over  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  each  and  together,  five-eight s  of  the  to$;al,Of  the 
32Jllishite  mines, 2?  with  over  fifty  thousand  tons  each,  produced 
nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  output . Including  the  2?  lignite 
•nines  producing  from  two  to  fifty' thousahdttons  a 'year,  48  lignite 
mines, produced  nine-tenths  of  the  total. For  all  kinds  of  coal  69 
mines  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  number , produced  over  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  output ;and  thus  constituted  the  real  coal 
industry  of  the  province,  ” 

From  the  above  statements  we  see  very  clearly  that 
the  Mberta  coal  situation  is  in  a  deplorable  state  and  should  be 
remedied ^at  once, The  total  possible  output  of  all  -Alberta  mines 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand  tons  a  day  .or  an  annual 
tonnage  of  about  ten  million  tons  a  year. This  is  far  above  the 
average  tonnage  output  of  the  mines  in  operation  throughout  the 
province  today, This  shows  clearly  that  Alberta  in  common  with 
United  States  and  G-reat  Britain  is  suffering  frorn*'over-devel op^menlj' 
The  inevitable  situation  has  arisen  from  such  an 
over-developed  industry.  Oomoetitionf  has  dtriserito  thp  state  of  con- 

•  -  V — 

fusion: competition  which  under  normal  conditions  would  produce., an 
industry  of  health  and  vigor  has  done  the  very  reverse  and  has  de¬ 
pressed  it  until  frantic  mine  owners  look  about  for  a  solution. The 
reasons  for  such  a  calamity  is  not  readily  seen, but  upon  closer 
observation  it  is  seen  that  the  coal  industry  does  not  operate 
under '’normal  conditionsl’There  is  one  great  disadvaittage  that  coal 
lining  must  contend  with, that  is  not  common  to  many  industries-- 
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trie  fact  that  coal  occurs  in  such  large  quantities  and  at  such 
accessible  places  as  to  ma.'ke  relatively  small  capital  needed  to 
open  a  "mine". Tliis  abnormallity  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for 
downfall  of  corapetition  in  the  industry,  ; 

There  is  however  another  cause  for  excessive 
competition  in  the  coal  industry, thl s  lies  in  the  fact  that  the - 
industry  is  subjected  to  excessive  overhead  costs, These  costs 


carry  on  whether  the  mine  v^orlvs  or  not  and  v/ill  be  discussed  as  ' 
breifiy  as  possible . Besides  having  to  pay  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  business, the  salaries  of  the  officials  and  other 
fixed  cists  common  to  the  average  business, the  coal  industry  has 
the  following  in  the  way  of  overhead, First,  there  is  the  question 
of  drainage, this  must  always  be  cared  for  by  pumps  and  is  tha 
reason  why  the  power  rust  always  be  availabl a. Thi s  is  iio  small 
item  in  the  overhead. Second, the  timbering  question, Timbering  must 
always  be  kept  in  the  best  of  shape  due  to  the  fact  that  danger 
Is  great  where  poor  timbering  is  in  use, also  governmental  regul- 
ati  ons  state  that  the  timbering  must  be  kept  in  condition.  Third, 
the  ventilation  must  be  kept  up  whether  the  riine  works  or  not. 


These  three  are  the  chej  f  causes  for  the  large  overhaed  in  the 
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The  inevitable, result s  from  such  a  situation, The 
operator s, realizing  tre  disastrous  results  caused  by  the  cessatlto 
of  work  under  such  a  heavy  overhead  would  sooner  operate  the  mine 


at  a  profitless  basis  than, sustain  a  daily  loss  of  hundreds  of 
dollars.  In  the  case  of  that  G-alt  Mine  at  Lethbridge  the  overhead  I- 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  #25^*3300  per  day, Such  a  loss  is  certainly 
to  be  avoided  if  possible  and  little  blame  can  be  placed  on  the 
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operator  who  tries  to  avoid  it. 

Competition  within  the  industry  is  not  all  that 
t:^  mine  owners  must  strive  against , During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  other  fuels  to  take  the 
place  of  coal.  These  ,•  ib  -^i  tutee  have  caused  the  coal  consumption 
of  the  world  to  cease  its  upward  trend. A  bri«3. f  outlin  ■  /ill  be  given 

,  y'-/! 

of  trie  cn.di  f  covapetitors  to  the  Alberta  coal,  and  their  importance  7bt•^ 

will  be  discussed,  ^ 

First -competition  from^ coal . Thi s  is  by  far  the 

greatest  competitor]  that  that  Alberta  operators  have  to  face.  In 

this  class  there  are  the  coals  produced  in  Canada  as  well  as  that 

shipped  in  from  the  United  States.. 9n  the  Fast  we  have  competition 

from  the  kauris  coals  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  bituminous  coals  from 

United  States.  The  importation  of  bituminous  coal  to  Canada  from 

the  United  States  is  between  and  tons  a 

year  .'In  this  market  we  are  comr'^eting  v/ith  a  strong  and  established 

trade.  The  American  coals-  coming  from, let  us  say^vyest  Virginia  are 

/  ^  --  u  . 

of  bituminotis  nature.^irhey  are  mined' by  means  of  stripping  mefhods 

at  a  very  low  co strand  the  shipping  is  done  partly  by  water  so 

that  they  can  be  la.id  down  at  Winnipeg  for  |6,79. 

Alberta  coals  are  in  a  very  different  position. 

The  possibility  of  mining  by  stripping  methods  is  limited  to  the 

lower  grades  of  coal  andtthe  coal  must  be  transported  over  an  all 

rail  route. 

The  suggestion  that  Alberta  send  coal  to  replace 
the  coal  nov/  used  in  the  ’’Acute.  Fuel  Area”needs  some  c^jnsideration. 
Many  freight  rates  have  been  suggested  that  are  supposed  to  solve 
the  problem, Supposing  that  a  freight  rate  of  were  established 


waich  the  Alberta  coals  could  go  to  Ontario 
)  Tftr  "Sotal  Extra  Cost  and  Effect. 
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Summing  up  the  total  cost  of  replacement , tne  net  result 
Is  an  annual  cost  to  the  pijblie  of|56,<3C'0, ©©0.  •:* 

There  woiold  also  be  an  annual  loss  in  custoras  revenue  ^ 
amounting  to  |7,©CC,  oo©.  " 
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This  means  that  with  a  freight  rate  of  |7.C0  there 
would  be  a  loss  to  Canada  of  1 63><0<0<C,$^O  which  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  Canadain  pablic.The  figures  given  above  assume  that 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  11,300, 000  by  replacing  American  coal 
in  parts  of  Quebec, would  be  made. 

When  we  consider  that  the  total  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  Alberta  coal  mines  in  19^5was  only|53, 1 17?57i# 
there  seems  no  reason  to  the  idea  of  subsidising  the  industry  to 
this  extent. 

From  the  above  figures  and  facts  it  would  seem  that 

under  the  present  conditions  there  is  no  justification  for  a  i 

/  .,4 

seven  dollar  freight  rate  to  Ontario.  1 

Second-competition  from  hydro-electric. and''  fuel  oil. 
These  two  have  developed  during  the  last  few  years  aiid  have  caused 
some  concern  in  the  coal  markets. Of  this  situation^Wal ter  Barnum*. 
President  of  the  National  Coal  Association  says, 

’‘The  adoption  of  oil-burning  apparatus  and  the  install¬ 
ation  of  large  water-power  units  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
attracted  much  attention,  partly  becahse  they  have  been  comparatively 
new  factors  iij  our  industrial  developement.For  these  reasons  it 
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has  been  easy  to  acquire  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  extent  to 
/r^Dominion  Fuel  Board  Memo- -1 9^7. 
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which  such  competition  vdil  ultimately  modify  the  dependence 
of  the  industry  on  bituminous  coal. As  a  matter  of  fact, there  is  a 


not  far  distant  limit  to  the  possible  increases  in  the  supply  of 
petrol  eum^id  of  hydro-s«nerated  el  ectricity.  Ti  thout  tahln^;  too 
literally  the  estimate  of  the  Federal  Oil  Gonservation  Board  that 
Lhe  kno\m  resources  of  petroleum  would  be  exhausted  in  six  years 

under  current  conditlonf^of  production, there  is  sound  reason  for 

/ 

believing  that  bat  little  increase  in  our  annual  output  of  oil 
can  be  expected, This  fact, together  with  the  constantly  expanding 
demand  for  the  lighter  products  of  petroleum, means  a  diminishing 
supplyz-and  a  higher  cost  of  fuel  oil, In  fact,  the  return  movement 
from  oil  to  coal  as  industrial  fuel  is  all  ready  well  under  way, ” 

In  the  same  artlile  we  read,”!  also  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  growth  indemand  for  power  can  no  longer  be  met 
through  the  Increased  use  of  petroleum  or  hyi^ro-generated  electricity/- 
but  must  be  reflected  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  thw  c on suniJ^Jti on 
of  bituminous  coal. 

Third--the^  competition  within  ih^e  province  from 
natural  ga:s  has  caused  the  operators ^ who  were  depending  on  1h.e 
city  markets  to  take  their  output, In  the  Edmonton  district  the 
coal  sales  have  been  much  decreased  due  to  the  fact  that  gas  is 
now  being  piped  from  Vlkin^nd  is  being  used  to  a  large  extent, 
Calgary  .is^in  nearly  t  le  same  state  and  has  now  at  her  disi^sal 
practically  unlimited  amounts  of  natural  gas  from  the;  Turner 
Valley, 
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Thus  we  see  that  Alberta  has  ample  competitors  in 
ield  to  warrent  much  concern  to  the  industry.  The  QW 


the  industry  will  partially  rest  v/ith  these  competitors, 
t:e  extent  that  is  often  credited  to  them. 
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- -Solution S-- 


There  have  been  many  solutions  brought  forv/ard  fcir 

-AU 

t^  solution  of  the  Alberta  coal  _  during  the  last  few  yeasti. 


Some  of  these  have  been  of  merit  and  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  v/as  paid  to  them.  The  majority  of  these  suggestions  liave  been 
put  forward  without  any  idea  as  to  their  practicablity . Such  schemes 
have  attracted  much  pablic  notice  and  much  discussion  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  press;little^ or  no  notice  being  given  the  fact 
that  they  are  economically  unsound, Some  of  these  suggestions  may 
be  of  some  importance  at  some  future  date  but  at  the  present  time 
are  of  no  practical  value. These  will  be  discussed  carefully  a^id 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  pointed  out. 


( 1 )  Markets 


jcussion  of markets^  has  been  the 


most  '4^yce_d^<^b u t :  by ^ he  pu bl i c  and  the  pr e s s ,  A1  s o  t hi s  is  t he 


subject  about  which  they  know  least . Statements  are  constantly 
being  made  that , -Alberta  has  merely  to  increase  her  coal  market 
and  then  the  coal  situation  will  be  solved. This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  correct  solution  has  never  been  presented^f or^ 
the  people  investigating  the  situation  were  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction. Before  discussing  the  problem  of  markets  it  will  be 
necessary  to  outline  briefly  the  extent  of  the  I'^resent  markets  ard 
the  possibilities. These  are^ 


a-The  railv/ay  market-  this  the  largest  market  for  Alberta 


coal, Of  this  market  the  Alberta  Goal  Commission  of  1926  says; 

Alberta  coal  is  now  reaching  a  wider  territory  on  both  railways 
than  ever  before; the  full  benefits  of  which  is  yet  to  be  felt  by 
bj)  the  operators  and  workmen  of  the  mines  concerned”. The  main 
improvement  that  could  be  made  in  the  system  of  sale  of  coal  would 
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be  in  greater  systematization  of  the  deliveries, 

b--The  home  market- -this  market  is  not  of  primary 

importance  today  bat  there  is  every  hope  that  in  the  next  few  years 

h  p 

it  will  become  much  larger.lt  has  been  estimated  that  Alberta  will 
double  its  population  during  the  next  ten  years  and  that  with  this 
increase  there  will  be  an  increase  of  at  least  75%  in  the  coal  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  province.No^  there  may  also  be  an  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  gas  available  in  the  province  and  this  would  call  for  a 
greater  consumption  of  coal, 

C--  The  Saskatchewan  market--this  market  is  very 
similiar  to  that  of  Alberta  and  will  no  doubt  grow  parallel  to 
that  of  Alberta, 

d--The  Manitoba  market--of  this  the  Goal  Oommission 
of  1926  say sj ’’Manitoba  is  i^re- eminently  the  market  that  should  be 
captured  in  its  entirety^for  Alberta  coal, save  only  for  such  comp- 
etitionjas  lower  mining  and  transportation  costsmay  enable  the 
Sasketchewan  lignites  to  offer, in  that  part  of  the  market  which 
such  coals  are  used, Yet, while  sub-bituminous  shipments  are  inc¬ 
reasing,  lignite  coal  is  not  holding  its  owr;a,:id  the  bituminous 
shipments  have  fallen  off  very  badly. To  enable  Alberta  to  double 
its  shi:pTients  to  Manitoba, which  it  sho^uld  easily  do, one  of  the 
first  requirements  will  be  proper  protection  against  the  dumping 
of  American  coal  and  coke, Another  prime  essential  is  the  co-^op- 
eration  among  the  Alberta  producers, to  do  away  with  marketing 
anomalies  and  dealers®  dif f iciulties  and  to  offer  a  united  front 
to  the  well -organized  American  coal  trade. Many  thought  that  a 
determined  effort  by  Alberta  mines  would  soon  persuade  the 
American  operators  to  acknowledge  defeat  and  thus  discontinue 


(ui) 

Qute-rate  tactics.  The  case  seems  strong  for  the  general 
reduction  in  freight  rates  to  Manitoba  and  a  special  summer  rate 
shoHild  be  of  assistance, The  entire  market  in  Manitoba  belongs  to 
the  coals  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  that  none  should  rest 
con  tent,  until  it  is  secured.  *’ 

-  i  e^ — The  American  market--this  is  the  field  which 

most  of  the  operators  avoid.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevail ent 
among  the  operators  to  the  effect  that  Canadian  coals  cannot  compete 
successfully  in  the  American  market. This  is  merely  a  superstition 
and’  should  be  eliminated. There  is  no  reason  why  the  Crow’s  Nest 
coals  cannot  compete  more  vigorously  for  the  Spokane  market. Prom 
4  1923  to  1925  the  exports  to  the  United  States  dropped  from  33,75^ 

tons  to  49,757tons. This  shows  that  either  the  mines  were  lax  in 
their  methods  of  business  or  that  due  to  other  causes  they  did  not 


i 


bid  for  this  market.  ( 


f-“The  Vancouver-Prlnce  Rupert  market— this 


3  4  |market  is  full  of  potentialities  and  should  be  seriously  considered. 


T 


In  this  market  the  Alberta' coals nhave  a  destinct  advanta^^  over 


i  i 

-=  '  >  1  are  not  smokey  and  dirty. There  is  today  a  very  widespread  feeling 


I  J  jthe  B.C.  coals  in  that  they  are  higher  in  B.T.U.  value  and  they 

i  II 

r  .t 

sp  -Ci/ 

in  Vancouver  for  the  use  of  Alberta  coals. A  fifty  cent  cut  in  the 
freight  rate  would  enable  the  Alberta  operator  to  place  his  coal 

on  the  Vancouver  market  at  a  profit.lt  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  -potential  market  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  500, OCO  tons. 

g--The  Acute  Fuel  Area  market-^thi s  includes  the 


provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. This  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
discussion  of  the  competitors  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at 
most  it  is  a  potential  market  of  some  question. 
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Let  us  now  consider  a  hypothetical  case  in  which  the 
above  markets  greatly  increase  in  magnitude  and  thus  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  Alberta  coal. The  question  now  arises  in  our 
minds, '’Will  this  alone  solve  the  coal  situation?"  Many  writers 
have  pointed  out  that  such  wo*ald  be  the  case„and  that  there  would 
be  no  more  anxiety  over  the  industry. These  results  have  often  been 
arrived  at  without  any  study  of  the  case  ^nd  should  not  be  depended 
upon. 

As  in  all  lines  of  business, the  coal  industry  is  sens¬ 
itive  to  the  changes  in  the  market.  Thus  upon  an  increase  in  market 
there  wo'old  be  an  immediate  effect  on  the  industry. Mines  woiuLd 
immediately  increase  their  output  to  take  up  the  increase  until 
the  operation  was  sufficient  to  meet  this  demand. Due  to  continuous 
operation, mining  woiold  become  a  profitable  business.  This  v/ould 
result  in  an  immediate  influx  of  capital  to  this  field. Many  claims 
and  leases,  previously  of  no  (prac_ticai  value,  wo^old  (i^ediatelj  be 
opened  up.  The  number  of  mines  thus  ih)Greasing  would  cause  inter-, 
mi  t  tent  working  in  the  mines  and  the  profits  wo  ill  d  drop  off  rap¬ 
idly. A  certain  point  woiuld  thus  be  reached  where  thegrofits  had 
dropped  to  a  point  approaching  the  cost  of  operation. This  can 
readily  b©  seen  from  Pig. 2, 

In  the  Figure  the  point  C  is  called  the  "saturation 
]point"with  respect  to  the  number  of  mines.  This  is  the  point  on  the 
curve  at  which  the  province  of  Alberta  has  for  many  years  found 
itself, for  no  sooner  does  the  industry  pick  up  than  an  increase 
in  mines  causes  a  decrease  in  profit, From  such  a  situation, wail e 
under  the  present  ^^y sterns  of  legislation  and  business  management, 
the  coal  Industry  can  never  emerge, Thus  the  idea  that  markets 
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alone, is  the  regulating  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coal  mining 
Indus  try ,  i s  a  fallacy  v;hich  sho^old  be  eliminated  from  the  thought 
of  business  men  in  this  province. When  sufficient  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  business  management  and  governmental  regulations, then 
is  Alberta  in  a  position /for  larger  markets.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  these  be  of  benefit  to  her. 

(2)  Nationalization  of  Mines. 

No  discussion  of  the  Alberta  Goal  Situation 
would  be  complete  without  a  discussion  of  the  Nationalization  of 
Mines. It, like  many  other  phases  of  the  situation, has  been  discussed 
by  both  public  and  press. 

By  nationalization  of  a  commodity  or  resource 
it  is  implied  that  the  state  assumes  control  of  an  enterprise, and 
in  return, pays  for  such, an  arbitrated  sum  of  money. This  means  that 
the  state  suffers  the  losses  or  receives  the  gains  of  the  enterprise 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  often  stated  in  favor  of  nationalization, 
that  the  coiontry  as  a  whole  derives  the  benefit  (Ip  the  resource. 

This  is  certainly  true, but, when  it  is  realized  that  the  average 
mine  in  Alberta  is  operating  at  a  loss  there  is  little  incentive 
for  such  a  st£?p. 

There  are  several  points  in  favor  of  nation¬ 
alization  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

a--Hany  of  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production 
would  be  enjoyed. This  would  be  particularly  of  value  in  the  buying 
of  machinery  and  supplies. Due  to  the  size  of  the  orders  the  cost 
would  be  less, also  it  wo^uld  permit  the  use  of  specially  designed 
equipment  without  excessive  extra  costs. 

b--The  marketing  could  be  woiold  be  controlled  much 
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more  easily  since  there  woiold  be  one  head  office. Likewise  there 
would  be  fewer  salesmen  and  less  overlapping  of  territory  of 
markets. 


G--A  much  more  intensive  advertising  campaign  could 
be  carried  on  than  v^ould  be  possible  under  present  conditions. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  for  today  each  mine  must  carry  on 
advertising  in  its  owh  small  way , whereas, were  this  money  pooled 
it  could  be  made  to  do  many  times  the  amount  of  advertising, 

d-'-The  supervision  and  regulation  of 

mines. This  would  inevitably  occur  since  the  best  engineers  in  the 
province  would  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  pro ject.  There  would  also 
be  a  saving  in  overhead  since  many  of  the  officials  that  are  now 
duplicated  could  be  done  away  with, 

e--Due  to  this  scientific  management  coramodities  re« 
quired  by  certain  of  the  mines  wo'Old  not  be  duplicated. Thus  under 
nationalization  there  would  be  no  call  for  more  than  one  rock* 
dust  plant  in  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass, At  present  much  capital  has 
been  sunk  into  these  which  might  well  be  placed  in  other  projects. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  appear  that 
in  national! zation  lies  the  solution  to  success. There  are  certain 
inherent  difficulties  that  the  system  has  which  wo^uld  cause  one 
to  hesitate  in  recommending  it, 

a* -In  any  project  undertaken  by  the  government  there 


is  always  a  certain  amount  of  dispute  regarding  the  policy  to  be 
followed. The  decision  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  technical,  men, and  the  resiats  are 
vpometime^  di  sastrous. 


b--In  party  politics  there  in  a  strong  tendency  to¬ 
ward  favoritism, and  officials  in  charge  of  national  projects 
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frequently  find  themselves  displaced  due  to  changes  in  government. 
This  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  efficient  and  economical  man¬ 
agement. 

c--Huch  trouble  would  occur  in  the  arbitration  over 
the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  ipresent  mine  owners, Also  persons 
owning  small  leases  in  any  district  could  demand  compensation 
although  the  property  may  have  no  practical  value  as  coax  lands. 

These  disadvantages  to  the  idea  of  national¬ 
ization  more  than  overbalance  its  advantage sand  at  present  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  correct  solution.  Ho v/ever  a  modification  of 
nationalization  will  be  discussed  that  has  many  of  the  advantages 
and  few  of  the  faults. 

C  3 )  G-overnment  Su  per  vis  ion  of  Mines . 

^  ^  G-overnmental  supervision  or  control  of  mires 

has  never  been (a ttainei^  by  either  the  Provincial  or  the  Dominion 
houses, There  is  however  a  Mines  Branch  in  Alberta  v/hich  is  under 
the  Province  .This  branch  supervises  the  inspection  of  mines  having 
regard  to  safety  and  sanitation, The  mine  inspectors  have  jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  but  here  their  authority  ends. 

The  result  of  such  control  is  that  tle^  mine 
ovimers  raay  not  be  checked  up  on  wasting  coal.Ofthis  state  of  affairs 
the  Report  of theeCommision  of  Conservation  of  I9I3  by  W.J.Dick  says; 

- - — it  can  be  seen  that  the  governments  of  Nova  >Scotia, 

Austria, Austral. la "lafid  Japan  and  private  owiires  of  coal  lands  in 
England, Scotland, and  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  \ 

supervise  the  methods  of  mining  used. If  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
these  interests  to  engage  engineers  to  guard  against  wastefulmethods, 
surely  it  woiold  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dominion  CVovernmenu 
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o  30. In  festern  Canada. there  are  usually  a  number  of  coal  seams 
quite  Close  tos^ther.and  should  the  lowest  seams  be  the  most  deair- 
eable  with  regard  to  ouallty  and  ease  of  wording. there  Is  nothing 
to  .^event  the  operator  from  mining  them  flrst.In  fact.thls  practice 
is  now  being  followed  In  a  number  of  cases  In  the  West.As  a  result, 
caving  of  the  measures  will  render  It  difficult, and  .  in  many  cases. 

sslble.to  recoverN^he  coal  from  tiie  upper  seams. Owing  to  the  wide 
distribution  of  coal  and  as  leases  are  granted  to  any  one  desiring 
to  mine  it,  the  operator  who  looks  to  the  future  and  mines  thd  coal 
in  a  systematic  manner.at  an  additional  cost  to  himself, has  to 
compete  with  the  operatorjwho  takes  the  easiest  available  coal.  There 

i 

is,  tnerefore, little  encouragement^to  use  other  than  wastem  methods.'* 
There  are  other  reasons  for  government  control 
which  are  equally  important,chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  under 
such  control  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate  the  opening  of  mines. 
Such  a  step  has  long  been  needed  and  in  this  control  lies  the 
controling  factor  in  the  success  of  the  industry, Thi s  legislation 
has  often  been  suggested  but  due  to  the  fact  that  its  value  was 

'  i- 

never  realized  no  action  has  been  taken  to  (incorporate-  it. 

■^ith  governmental  control  regarding  the  openir^.  6f 

mines  the  policy  which  would  of  necessity  be  fol  1  owed , would  be  that, 

unless  there  is  a  need  for  a  new  mine  in  a  certain  district, it  will 

be  a  detriment  to  the  industry, and  should  neve>  be  opened.  This  is 

quite  a  logical  and  sane  attitude  to  take  for  with  every  mine  that 

s 

is  opened  in  a  certain  district  it  means  that  the  mine^  operating 

^  / 

in  th^?  district  must  divide  their  orders, This  causes  needless 
depression  and  hardships  in  the  industry. 

It  is  due  to  the  fact^that  mines  may  be  opened  up 
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proraiscuously^  that  the  1926  Coal  Commission  say s’^Two-t birds  of  the 
mines  that  have  been  openedin  Alberta  have  been  abandoned  with 
heavy  loss;but  the  third  still  remaining  has  a  capacity, even  on 
the  basis  of  seasonal  operation  for  the  sub-bituminous  and  lignite 
mines, that  is  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  the  present  demand. 

This  condition  of  over-developement  shows  no  tendency  to  rigtt^ 
itself.  ” 

Let  us  now  trace  through  the  working  of  such  a 
system  and  see  the  results  on  the  industry. Due  to  this  supervision 
let  us  suppose  that  no  mines  were  opened  where  not  needed, The  result 
would  be  that  a  large  dropping  off  would  occur  in  the  number  of 
mines, since  no  openings  were  being  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
fail  urea.  This  would  &n  turn  mean  that  the  orders  previously  filled 
by  the  mines  that  had  failed, would  be  distributed  over  the  mines 
still  operating  in  the  district, With  more  orders  the  operators  ooikld 
increase  their  present  outpiat  to  normal , steadier  work  wo-uld  result 
in  the  mines  and  the  overhead  per  ton  would  thus  decrease. A  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  pit-raouth  would  occur  and  thus  the  range 
of  shipping  woiuld  increase, with  a  consequent  increase  in  market. 

Under  such  ideal  conditions^ther e  would  be  a  double 
benefit  to  the  industry, for  due  to  steady  working  conditions  greater 
satisfaction  would  be  felt  by  the  miners, They  would  be  insured  of  a 
good  living  and  steady  work, and  the  likelihood  of  strikes  wo^uld  be 
decreased, When, an  idle  day  in  the  G-alt  Mines  Lethbridge 
is  knovTn  to  cost  the  company  250-30C  dollars  the  advantage  of 
continuous  working  can  be  readily  seen. Likewise  when  we  know  tnat 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  Drumheller  district  we 
can  understand  the  large  losses  that  ensue, This  loss  due  to  inter- 
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mittent  working  must  absorbed  in  the  profits  earned  on  working 
days. This  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  coal 
at  the  pit-mouth  and  results  in  the  narrowin'^  of  the  market  bound¬ 
aries. 

In  carrying:  out  government  vSu  per  vis  ion  or  control 
benefit  may  be  had  by  studying  the  systems  of  government  control 
now  in  operation. For  instance, a  board  could  be  made  that  would  be 
similiar  to  the  Railway  Board  aid'  ha^/e?  simlliar  authority .  This 
Board  would  sit  on  all  cases  regarding  the  opening  of  mines.  Their 
judgiirment  and  decision  would  be  based  on  the  confidential  report 
of  their  engineers  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme. After  the 
plans  had  been  approved  the  development  work  would  be  carried  on 
under  government  supervision. A  license  could  then  be  issued  for  a 
limited  perlo(^after  which  the  license  coiuld  be  either  renewed*  or 
refused. The  board  would  also  supervise  the  the  rate  setting  in 
regard  to  the  price  tha,t  was  to  be  charged  at  the  mine  mouth. 

No  system  of  government  control  should  be 
hurried  into  without  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  places 
where  it  has  been  tried. In  the  Dominion  there  is  in  addition  to 
t’re  Railway  Commission, a  Water- powers  Branch  of  the  Department  of 

r 

Interior  which  governs  all  such  pro Jects.)Likewise  as  was  previously 
stated,  supervision  of  mines  is  carried  on  in  Nova  Scotia,  Austria, 
Australia, Japan, :5ngl and  and  parts  of  United  States. In  these  countries 
it  has  v;orked  out  admirably  well  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tlB,  system.  c^*-' 

(4)  Organized  Marketing. 

Another  phase  of  the  Alberta  coal  situation 
is  that  of  marketing,  by  means  of  sales  organizations.  Such  a  system 
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would  be  carried  out  by  means  of  _^arganized  marketing  ['The  benefits 
of  "organized  marketin5’'have  been  realized  in  many  of  the  larger 
industries ,v/here, in  most  cases  a  large  measure  of  success  has  been 
met  with.  In  Western  Canada  the  best  example  of  "organized  market¬ 
ing"  is  the  Wheat  Pool. 

There  are  four  types  of  organized  market! mg; 

— a-^Frices, — in  this  type  agreements  are  made  between  the 
different  producers  ^hod  regarding  the  price  that  is  to  be 

demanded.  Such  an  arrangement  minimizes  competition  to  a  lai'ge 
degree, Tills  type  of  association  has  not  proven  very  satisfactory 
in  actual  practice, as  many  such  have  failed. 

--b — Out  put-- this  type  of  marketing  is  divided  into  two 
main  classes: 

i--The  Pool  System-the  best  examj)le  of  this  is  the 

Wheat  Pool. 

g^^The  Quota  Systemrthis  is  exemplified  by  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate. 

» ^ c « -Market s - -agr e em ent s  are  made  between  producers  of  a  good'^- 
regaeding  allocation  of  markets. Thus  no  overlapping  occurs  and 
competition  is  lessened. This  system  has  never  been  used  very 
extensively. 

--d— Sales— in  this  type,  selling  agencies  are  established 
through  which  the  different  producers  disi^ose  df  their  goods, 

One^  of  these  systemd  is  of  importance  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  coal  trade ,namaly , organ! zedimarke ting  in  regaro.  to 
output, Both  of  the  sub-headings  will  be  discussed, 

(1)  The  Pool  System, 

The  pool  system  of  organized  marketing 

coal  has  been  tried  out  in  Saskatchewan  durirg  the  last  few  years 
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,,  'The  advantages  the  operators  expected  to  derive  from  this  Pooling 
scheme  were:- 

1 —  A  better  selling  price. 

2 - -An  increased  market. 

^--Disposal  of  small  sizes  to  better  advantage, 

4--Increa3ed  good  will  of  the  dealers  by  stabilizing  prices 
and  eliminating  "Snow  Bird"  dealers, 

5*~Criving  better  services  in  the  rush  season. 

iminating  the  myraent  of  much  double-commision  paid 
eventually  by  the  consumer.  " 

The  system  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  Bales 
Gompaniy  having  no  connection  with  any  of  ti^e  mines.  The  coal  is  aU 
sold  throogh  this  company  on  a  commission  basis  '3  3^  per  ton 
regardless  of  the  size  an3.  grade.  Advertising,  selling  and  collect¬ 
ing  must  also  be  undertaken  by  the  sales  company,and  payments  must 
be  made  by  the  l^2th  of  each  month. 

An  allotment  of  tonnage  is  made  to  each  mine  based 
upon  the  tonnage  outpat  that  the  mine  has  had  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  pool. When  orders  come  in  through  the  sales  agenc^^ 
they  are  immediately  forvmrded  to  a  distributing  office  from  v/hich 
they  are  sent  daily  to  the  mines. 

To  insure  that  a  uniform  product  Is  turned  out  by 
the  various  mines  a  Screening  Committee  representing  all  of  the 
mines  has  been  appointed, which,# "sets  the  standard  of  preparation 
for  the  different  mines ".Likewise,  there  is  an  Executive  Committee 
formed  by  the  operators, each  taking  their  turn  for  a  period  of  ^ 
three  months.  The  object  of  such  a  committee  is  to  d.eal  with  the 
corr espondence  and  to  settle  special  contracts  that  may  come  up. 
//Paper  read  to  C,  I, M, --Edmonton, September  1926, 
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This  p3ol  has  been  in  operation  in  Saskatchewan  for 
about  three  and  a  haif  years  and  it  has  been  stated  by  the  operators, 
that,  the  system  has  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
inaugurated  It, 

In  Alberta  a  slightly  different  problem  presents 
itself, in  that, Alberta  has  coals  grading  all  the  way  from  anthracite 
to  lignite, It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  system  that  is  used  in 
Saskatchewan  woiuld  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  these  conditions. 

In  Figure  d  an  arrangement  is  suggested  that  should  be  applicable 
to  the  Alberta  situation. A  central  pool  coioid  be  made  having  its 
members  from,v7e  will  say, operators  in  semi  ^bituminous ,  bituminous, 
sub-bituminous,and  lignite  fields.  There  would  also  be  pools  of  the 
operators  mining  a  particular  grade  of  coal. Thus  if  the  above 
coals  were  recognised  there  would  be  four  distinct  pools, the 
convenor  of  which, was  a  member  of  the  central  pool. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  smaller  pools  to  deal 
with  matters  pertaining  only  to  their  own  market  and  the  output 
of  its  members.  The  central  pool  on  the  other  hand  would  deal  with 
matters  pertaining  ti)  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  would  also  act 
as  a  board  governing  the  screening  and  preparation  of  the  coalo 
In  addition  the  central  pool  would  decide  the  class  in  which  each 
mine  was  to  be  attached. 

The  operation  in  general  would  be  quite  similar 
to  the  pool  in  operation  inSSaskatchewan  and  the  results  that 
could  be  expected  woiuld  be  similar.  Such  a  system  should  be  tried 
in  Alberta  in t the  immediate  future  for  only  by  such  efforts  will 
the  situation  be  solved. 

(a)  The  Quota  System. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  quota 
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system  of  organized  marketing  is  found  in  the  Rheni sh-Westphalian 


Goal  Syndicate  in  G-enaany.  Thl  s  consists  of  a  highly  organized 
kartell.  This  ##''in  its  corporate  capacity  consisted  of  a  limited 
liability  company  having  a  nominal  capital  in  which  each  member 
held  shares  in  proportion  to  his  output; but  its  members  also  met 
as  an  incorporated  body  and  entered  into  contractual  relations  with 
the  company . "Thus  we  have  a  syndicate  which  is  primarily  a  selling 
organization  and  which  is  the  sole  purchaser  of  the  coal  rained  in 
the  Ruhr, 

This  syndicate  contracts  to  take  a  certain 
output  from  the  mines, and, since  it  must  dispose  of  this  coal  it 
has  the  right  of  determining  this  output,  ext ,it  allotted  quotas 
to  all  of  the  mines  in  proportion  to  their  outputs  on  previous 
years. These  quotas  were  property  of  the  mine  owners  and  could  be 
soidto  the  owners  of  the  more  efficient  rains sby  those  in  a  less 
fortunate-  position.r#‘'In  this  way  the  Syndicate  encouraged  the 
painless  extinction  of  uneconomic  concerns  and  gave  a  limited 
outlet  for  the  developfraent  of  mines  of  rising  capacity-.-^.-rl* 

The  kartell  system  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  Ruhr  Goal  field  since  1893,  Brevious  to  this  date , namely , bet¬ 
ween  1873  and  1893? tlB^  output  of  the  mines  far  exceeded  the  demand. 
Tills  caused  a  serious  price  war  until  in  I879f seventy  per  cent  of 
the  mines  were  operating  at  a  loss. During  the  following  years 
many  schemes  were  tried, especially  in  regard  to  price  associations, 
but  these  were  abandoned. The  kartell  system  was  then  tried  and 
has  been  in  operation  ever  since. 

‘’There  seems  to  te  a  concensus  of  opinion  that 
,/i//Report  of  the  Departmental  Gommittee  on  Co-operative  Sellii'^ 
in  tie-  Coal  Industry-.-Briti sh  Report-- 19^6, 
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the  Rheni sh-Westphalian  Goal  Syndicate  from  its  inception  in  1893 
has  served  the  Ruhr  coal  industry  well  and  has, in  the  main  acheived 
its  declared  object, ''to  put  an  end  to  unhealthy  competition  in  the 
coal  market sl'Under  its  regime, coal  mining  in  the  Ruhr  and  tlae  coal 
export  trade  of  the  Ruhr  have  developed  rapidly  and  fairly  evenly. 
Inland  prices  have  been  steadied  against  the  effects  of  trade  booms 
and  slumps, and  more  reg^jilar  working  of  the  mines  has  been  secured. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  development  of  the  Ruhr  coal  mining 
industry  has  been  reg^uLated  to  its  awn  ^'dvantage  and  generally 

speaking, to  the  benefit  of  G-erman  industry. 

From  the  facts  presented  above  it  may  be  seen 

that  the  coal  industry  of  Q-ermany  iri)  1893  was  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Alberta  today, Over  development  and  '’unhealthy  competition 
in  the  coal  markets^  "chara,Gterize  both. Real! zing  the  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  German  operators  devised  a  system  that  proved 
eminently  successful. Alberta  operators  have  merely  to  apply  the 
principles, developed  so  well  in  Germany, to  their  own  case  and 
receive  its  benefits. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  system 
used  in  Germany, for  the  purposes  mentioned,wo)Jild  be  an  alternative 
that  could  be  substituted  for  the  system  that  is  in  operation  in 
Saskatcliewan.lt  should  also  be  noted  that  these  two  systems  are 
very  destine t  in  detail  but  that  they  would  have  practically  the 
same  results  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
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(  3)  gQkirHfr* 

Gol5;inri  Is  a  process  by  v/Mch  the  volatile  raatter 
incoal  is  driven  off  by  heat  without  access  to  a^r. The  resiiitir^ 
products  are  chiefly  coke,  coal  gas , aramoniuni  suilphate  and  coal  tar. 
The  coke  is  a  hard,  vitreous, carbonaceous  mass  having  a  high  calor¬ 
ific  value. Due  to  its  hardness  and  strength  in  compression  it  is 

h  ! 

particularly  suited  for  blast  furnace  work. It  is  displacing 
antliracite  ^to  a  certain  ext^itMn  this  field. The  gas  obtained  has 
a  heat  value  of  about  to  550  B.T.U.  per  cubic  foot.  This-  may 

utilize!^  as  a  fuel  or  v^asted  as  in  the  Bee-hive  oven. 

Usually  the  bi- products  are  collected  today.; 

In  fact  many  coking  plants  have  gas  as  the  desired  product  and  tlee 

coke  as  secondary , The  reason  why  coking  is  not  carried  out  more  in 

\ 

the  V/est  is  that  there  is  no  sufficient  market  for  the 'products. 
There  should  hov/ever  be  a  market  for  Alberta  coal  in  Winnipeg 
if  the  American  coal  could  be  replaced  hj  Canadian  coal, 

(6)  The  Bergius  Process. - 

The  Bergius  Process  is  a  method  by  which  coal 
may  be  transformed  into  oil  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst  and 
hydrogen.  This  is  carried  out  under  high  temperatures  and"  pressures 
and  the  product  which  results  js'  a  heavy  oil  resembling  our 
Wainwright  crude. This  oil  may  be  refined  and  cracked, thus  getting 
an  oil  suitable  for  use  as  motor  fuel. The  cost  of  production  is 
in  the  neighborhood  or  Jo.OCto  per  barrel.  This  is  of  course 

much  more  than  the  cost  per  barrel  of  such  oil  today, Wainv/right 
crude, for  instance  sells  forvJSo^P  to'|2.75  a  barrel, Thus  v/e  see 
that  the  Bis^rgius  process  is  not  practical  at  the  present  tine-  .At 
some  future  date  it  may  be  of  importance  when  tiie  price  of  crude 
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petroleum  has  risen  to  a  point  at  which  oil  can  be  made  under  the 
Bergius  process. 

A  process  has  lately  been  devel pped  (out  of  the 
Bsrs4us  Process  ^hat  has  possibilities.//#'’  It  consists  in  passing 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  properly  purified,  and  in  proportions 
corresponding  to  the  formiula  CO  -  2H  over  ZnO  at  a  temp¬ 

erature  of  about  400^0  and  a  pressure  of  over  150  atmospheres 
(approx. 2 OCCtLbs.  per  sq.inchjThe  result  is  an  almost  theoretical 
yield  of  methyl  alcohol  j  nr  methanol.lt  was  Reported  that,  at  th  e 
end  of  I923  the  Badishe  Company  was  turning  out  10  to  2©  tom  of 
methanol  per  day. Washington  reports  that  hears  Germany  v/ill  produce 
1 5 , OOOme tr i c  tons  during  ]925f which  will  increase  to "25, ^00  tons 
the  next  year. The  cost  of  production  of  the  synthetic  alcohol  is 
given  as  per  gallon.  Since  the  price  of  methyl  alcohol  on  the 
New  York  market  is  67^  per  gallon,,  considerable  consternation 
reigns  in  the  U.3,  Wood  Distillation  Industry  which  has  supplied 
the  American  demand  for  methyl  alcohol  to  date.” 

In  this  method  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
chance  for  Alberta  to  start  a  very  profitable  business  in  this 
province , especially  in  districts  whBi^e  the  coal  is  of  lov/  grade 
and  the  raining  methods  are  not  expensive. 
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^Conclusions  and  Recommendations - 

From  the  statements  and  the  dlscuseion  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  the  Coal  Situation 
in  Alberta*Likev/ise,it  would  appear  that, if  the  industry  continues 
in  its  present  state  regardinr^  1  egi slation, i t  will  not  improve  to 
a  desireable  extent.lt  is  from  these  considerations  that  certain 
definite  recommendations  will  be  made, as  briefly  as  possible. 

First 

That  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  G-overnments 
co-operate  in  appointing  a  Board  of  Mine  Commissioners  v/hose  duties 
w<jj)uld  be;- 

(1)  To  rsgiolate  the  opening  of  mines  and  thus  alleviate 
over  developsment. 

(2)  To  supervise  the  operation  of  mines  in  an  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  larger  i^ercentage  of  extraction. 

(3)  To  guard  against  accidents  in  mines  and  supervise 
the  general  welfare  of  the  miners, 

(4)  To  act  as  a  board  of  arbitratfion  in  the  case  of 

dispute,  tae  decision  of  which  are  subject  to  reversal  by  the 

i 

Supreme  Qourt  of  Canada. 

(5)  To  supervise  experimental  work  on  new  methods  of 
mining  and  new  processesinvol vlng  coal. 

-Second- 

That  the  operators  of  Alberta  unite  in  an 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  better  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

This  may  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways; 

(1)  By  the  pool  system  that  has  been  used  in  Saskatchewan 
for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 

(2)  By  the  kartell  system  as  used  in  the  Ruhr  Goal  field. 
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-Thirds 

That,  subsequent  to  carryin,^^  out  the  above 
lUKu-)  vTiendations,  an  endeavor  be  .nade  go  incrnuse  the  markets  by  the 
f  ol  1  ^  •'  -  i  m  e  t ho  d  s ; 

(U  That  an  advertising  campaign  should  be  carried  on  in 
Manitoba, Ontario  and  British  Columbia  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the 
United  States, 

(2)  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  replace  the  American  coal 
being  used  at  Winnipeg  in  the  coking,  ovens  with  a  similar  coal 
from  Alberta, If  to  do  this  anti -dumping  laws  are  necessary  they 
should  be  immediately  be  passed, 

(3)  That  the  briquetting  of  be  encouraged  and  that  the 
specialists  from  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Council 
be  sent  to  plants  opening  in  order  to  advise  as  to  the  kind  and 
percentage  of  binder  to  be  used, 

(4)  That  the  manufacture  of  methanol  from  coal  be  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated, and, if  found  feasible, its  Introduction 
encouraged, 

(5)  That  the  feasibility  of  central  power  systems  be 
considered  when  hydro-electric  projects  are  advocated. 
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